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The Working Class in the Soviet Union 
PART ONE 
WAGES AND CONDITIONS 
By V. G. KIERNAN 


The following authorities are those chiefly quoted. The 
letter against each title has been used for references in the 
text, to save space. The classification below refers to the 
attitude of the authors towards the U.S.S.R., which does not 
necessarily affect their reliability. 


HOSTILE OR VERY CRITICAL 


(a) L. Trotsky, “The Revolution Betrayed”, 1937. 
(b) Brij Narain, ‘‘ Marxism is Dead”’, 1939. 
(c) Chamberlain, “* Russia’s Iron Age ”’, 1934. 


CRITICAL 


(dq) L.E. Hubbard, “ Soviet Trade & Distribution ”, 1930. 
(e) Str W. Citrine, “I Search for Truth in Russia ”’, 1936. 


; SYMPATHETIC ~ 


(f SN. Harper, “ Civic Training in Soviet Russia,” 1929. 

(g) B. &S. Webb, * Soviet Communism”, 2nd Ed. 1937. 

(A) ** Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia” , Ed. by M.T: 
Cole for the New Fabian Research Bureau, 1333. 


VERY FAVOURABLE 


(2) M. Dodd, ‘ Soviet Economy and the War”, 1941. 
E. Varga, ‘* Two Systems’, English Ed., 1939. 
R.W,. Dunn, ‘‘ Soviet Trade Unions”, 1928. 
(1) J. Kuczynski, ‘‘The Condition of the Workers in 
Great Britain, Germany and the Soviet Union, 1932-38 ”’, 
1939. 
SOVIET ° 

(m) ‘The Soviet Comes of Age” (by Soviet Leaders, 
1938. 

(n) “U.S.S.R. Speaks for itself” (I, Industry), Indian 
Ed., 1942 (original 1939). 

(0) ‘‘Democracy in Practice” (by Soviet writers), 
Indian Ed. 1942 (original 1939). 

(p) “The U.S.S.R.—The Strength of our Ally ” (based 


on mainly Soviet statistics), Lawr ence and Wishart, 1941. 


1. THE PROLETARIAN EPIC 


THE Russian working-class, which made the October 
Revolution, fought the Civil War, built Soviet industry, and 
is now in the front line of the greatest military struggle in 
history, has passed through unprecedented conflicts and 
achievements. It has been for a quarter of a century perma- 
nently mobilised for action, with the hammer or with the 
bayonet. In studying it, we have to do with an army rather 
than an ordinary population. One of Lenin’s rare bursts of 
excitement was on the day when the Soviet Government 
outlived the brief Paris Commune of 1871 ; but it was to re- 
main in an almost continuous state of emergency, either at war 
or expecting war. Has the Russian worker, then, been living 
all these years in ease and plenty? Of course not. Nothing 
could be more absurd than such a suggestion. The word 
‘socialism’ is not an Open Sesame to a cave crammed with 
- readymade riches. Nothing, also, could be more unjust to the 
epic of the Russian working-class, and thereby, let us add, 
to the resources of the human will, the strength of mankind. 
The question rather is: Has the Soviet so distributed its 
available means of supporting life as to give its workers 
energy and spirit to call factories out of deserts; to make 
guns, and then to use them? To this we can answer, without 
disputation, Yes. And the answer implies that the work has 
been done on the whole willingly, not under compulsion. In 
judging the vast quantity of labour, the—for long—meagre 
material reward, we cannot exclude the attitude to work. The 
, hardest toil men are capable of is always voluntary. In the 
werst days, the Russians could feel that they were pursuing 
an ideal—a goal not perpetually receding, but coming visibly 
nearer every day. Have not many Nazis, then, been invigo- 
rated by what they thought ideals? We must combine sub- 
jective and objective tests. A thing must be felt by its builders 
to be good, and must lead to good. A pyramid meets neither 
test. The Great Wall of China meets the latter, not the 
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former ; a Nazi gun-foundry, the former—perhaps—, not the 
latter. A Soviet factory meets both. 


2. AMENITIES OF THE FACTORY 


A Soviet factory is in many ways its workers’ home ; and 
apart from the great freedom they have of criticising and 
advising on its management, much has been done to make 
life in it agreeable, both by the Government and by the trade 
unions. 


The buildings themselves have been carefully planned 
to promote health and a cheerful atmosphere. ‘‘ The general 
Jayout—lighting, ventilation, etc.—is naturally much better 
in the new than in the old factories, but even in the latter it 
is not bad.” (H. 63) Soviet town-planning aims at avoiding 
congested industrial heaps, and at giving the factory plenty 
of trees, grass, and fresh air about it. Citrine reports: 
‘Practically all the new factories I saw were extremely 
spacious and well laid out, both from a productive and an 
gesthetic view,” though he noted that some of them had been 
rushed up during a scarcity*of building materials and weuld 
need refitting later. (E. 309,85) Watching the charging of 
a huge furnace in a machine plant at Kramatorsk, he says, 
“was like looking into an inferno through coloured glasses, 
but they had made every valiant attempt to keep the frercest 
heat from the workers. Even on the crane, the heat was quite 


. bearable. Overhead lighting here, as in all the other shops, 


was very good indeed, and far better than in most British 
factories.” (E. 223) In the factories, and even more in the 
mines, very special attention has been paid to safety devices. 


Then the factory will contain amenities that in the rest 
of the world are still exceptional, The great Kirov works at 
Leningrad have a good dinning-room in each department, a 
library, a children’s creche, and, standing by itself, a ‘ House 
of Culture.” The creche has spread very widely in Russia, 
because it frees women from being constantly busy at home, 
and allows them to take up outside work, while it gives the 
children a better start in life, physically and merytally, than 
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most of them could get at home in any country. The creche 
is so popular that the number equipped has not been able ta 
keep pace with demand. (A. 142; E. 296) For the whole 
country, the number of beds in 1938 was 723,651. (P: 47) 
The Trade Unions also establish children’s gardens wherever 
they can. (K. 9). 


A feature of every factory is the ‘Red Corner’; ina big 
one, a room, Or in a small one literally a ‘corner’ of a room. 
It is run by a sub-group of the factory committee; it pro- 
vides magazines, books and study-circles on everything from 
literature to wrestling. (K. 184-5) As an extension of this, 
nearly every trade union branch tries to run aclub. There 
were 3608 such clubs already in 1927. (K. 188) Often, in 
the early days, the house of the former factory-owner was 
transferred: to the workers as their club. Well-stocked read- 
ing-rooms and cafes find a place in the clubs, and helped in 
the early struggle to raise the worker’s use of his leisure to a 
higher level ‘than that of the beer-hall-to—build up a ‘ prole- 
tarian culture.’ Excursions, plays, films, lectures, games, are 
‘organised ; for it was soon found that mere propaganda all 
“the time did not attract the workers, especially the older 
ones. (F. 153-3). Physical culture circles are important 
feacures of club activities. There are special workers’ athletic 
clubs: in the bigger towns, also under the auspices of the 
trade unions. (F. 160) The clubs have special ‘Youth Sec- 
tions’, organised by committees elected by the younger ele- 
ments. (K. 211). 


So quickly did these recreational activities develop in 
the hands of the trade unioas, that in 1927 we read for 
instance of the Textile Union: ‘‘ In the city of Moscow alone 
there are twenty-five summer gardens as well as four stadiums 
for athletic games and a ‘ water- station’ where textile workers 
have all the swimming, rowing and motor-boating they care 
to enjoy during the warm months of the year.” (K. 53) In 
the same year sthe big stadium of the Moscow Soviet and 
Commercial Employees’ Union maintained playing-fields and 
courts, a running-track, one cheap and one free cinema, a 
reading room, a children’s room, a swimming pool, chess 
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room, pavillion, choir, two orchestras, cafe, and boxing ring. 
‘Specially noticeable was a spirit of orderliness and discip- 
line combined with real spontaneity and a quite friendly 
fellowship.” (K. 182-3) Another visitor to this place des- 
cribes ‘‘ splendidly fit young men and women training them- 
selves earnestly and vigorously under the best possible con- 
ditions at all sorts of outdoor exercises.’’ (‘‘ Schools in Soviet 
Russia ”’, by the Teachers’ Labour League delegation, 4) In 
the days when there were Soviet citizens working for foreign 
concessionaires, special care was taken of their well-being by 
the unions. On the (British-owned) Lena Goldfields in 
Siberia in 1926, plays, films, lectures and meetings were 
organised ; there were two main and 27 circulating libraries, 
and 25 ‘Red Corners’, “‘two of them specially for the 
Chinese and Yakut workers.” (IX. 115). 


In the modern Soviet factory all these activitics have 
steadily developed. In 1938 there were 13,000 trade union 
libraries, with 42 million books. (M.173) The Russian sense 
of drama is traditional, and the workers’ clubs have developed 
amateur acting and singing to a very high degree. Famous 
artists of the State theatres and opera-houses take a hand in 
coaching them. (K. 181) Union membership has also carried 
with it reductions of charges for such things as railways, 
museums, theatres. radio-licences ; besides free medical ser 
vice and legal advice. 


3. SOCIAL SERVICES 


THE domain of workers’ activities runs into that of social 
services. Many of the latter are run by the trade unions 
through half a million elected ‘insurance delegates’, though 
wholly or mainly paid for by the factory managements as 
part of their annual collective bargains with the workers. 
(G. 188; M, 216) For instance, the Shorokhod Shoe Factory 
at Leningrad in 1935 was spending 25% of its surplus income, 
or 1,300,000 roubles, on ‘ cultural work.’ It was also sending 
2500 workers to rest homes with money out of the State 
Insurance Fund, besides others from its own funds. (E. 36) 
The system of holiday restshomes for workers began early. 
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Sometimes the near-by country mansion of some departed 
aristocrat was taken over. (K. 10) ‘“‘ Hundreds of thousands 
of insured persons make use of the single-day rest-homes and 
regularly spend their weekly day of rest in them.” (M. 220) 
Numerous centres for holidays further from home have bcen 
built up, especially along the Black Sea coast and in the 
sunny Crimea. Kislodovsk in 1935 had 60 rest-houses, able 
to accommodate 100,000 workers annually for three weeks 
each, (E. 241) By 1932, 60% of miners were going to rest 
homes each year. (H. 88) In 1937 the trade unions spent 
over 1000 millfon roubles on rest homes and sanatoria (N. 88), 
and in 1938, 2,455,000 free passes to them were issued, as 
against 511.400 in 1927. (P. 52) This does not represent the 
total of those who were able to spend ther holidays away 
from home, but it is very likely true that accommodation is 
still not equal todemand (E. 121); however, the figures show 
that the system is being developed on a grand scale. Lectures, 
concerts, study-circles, and the rest of the ‘ cultural-educa- 
tional’ activities, are extended to the holiday centres. 
Chamberlin, one of the U.S. S. R.’s severest critics, writes : 
‘“T always come away from a workers’ rest home or from a 
workers’ club, situated perhaps in a former slum district, with 
a conviction that a vast amount of useful social and educa- 
tional work has been and is being done.”’ (C. 372-3). 


Sickness and old age pensions are guaranteed by Article 
120 of the Constitution. Men are entitled to an old age 
pension at the age of 60 after 25 years’ work, women at 55 
after 20 years. If, as often happens, they wish to continue 
working they dgaw their wages plus a pension, which helps 
to meet the criticism (B. 141-2) that pensions were, at least 
some years ago, too low. They now vary between 50% and 
60% of the last earnings, with additions for length of service 
in one place. Hospitals and medical attention are provided 
for the old. Many palaces of the old nobility have been 
turned into homes for them. The R.S.F.S.R., the biggest of 
the federated republics, has 300 such retreats, run by its Com- 
missariat for Social Maintenance. (M. 223) Retired, and 
partially disabled workers who are also pensioned, are helped 
to engage in light work of their own choice on a co-operative 
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basis and can thus add considerably to their income. (0.32-3) 
Mothers are allowed a month’s leave from their place of 
work before childbirth, and another after, on full pay, with 
various other benefits. Medical service with the most modern 
and elaborate treatment, is free for all workers. (0. 39) A 
big factory will have a fully equipped dispensary and half a 
dozen doctors, besides nurses. A wofker’s wife, even if not 
employed herself, receives free medical care. ‘“The incidence 
of disease causing loss of time among industrial workers has 
in recent years been reduced by 757%.”’ (M 204) The general 
and infant mortality rates have been falling faster than in 
most other countries. (G.656) 


It is because of this social protection that women have 
been able to enter industry in millions without sacrificing 
their health or their children. They, like the people of the 
non-Russian areas, many of them now heavily industrialiscd, 
enjoy equality of opportunity as well as of pay. In 1937, of 
35,000 engineers employed in four branches of light industry, 
7,700 were women. ‘In the cotton textile industry of the 
Ivanovo region, two women were in charge of trusts, three 
were directors and twe ve assistant directors of large mills, 
twelve were shop superintendants, 53 engineers, 193 junior 
engineers, and 110 forewomen. Most of these women had 
been ordinary workers.” (N.64) 


One writer, while giving the U.S.S.R. credit for its 
development of social services, maintains that they are still 
inferior to those of “the more advanced capitalist countries.” 
(D.266) Even if it were fair to single out these countries for 
the comparison, it is hard to see on what his conclusion rests. 
Many of the social services in England—where old age pen- 
sions begin at 65 on a contributory basis, otherwise at 70— 
have lately been described as “‘scandalously inadequate.” (G. 
D.H.Cole, ‘‘Plan for Democratic Britain’, 43) 


These benefits received by the Russian worker form his 
‘socialised wage’, i.e. the part of his earnings that does not 
come to him in the shape of an individual money payment. 
The addition it makes to the average money wage can be 
calculated, from the figures of an American delegation, as 
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2(% in 1927, (K.93) The English teachers’ delegation soon 
afterwards thought that it ‘more than counter-balanced ” 
any difference between Russian and British wages. (“Schools 
in Soviet Russia’’,+) The socialised addition was reckoned 
officially in 1932 as 31.7%, and estimated by Citrine in 1935 
as 28%(E.335), but by the Webbs in the latter year as 50% 
(G.185) ; by Kuczinski in 1938 as 23% (L.36)—money wages 
by this time having gone up. Scales of social insurance were 
raised all round in 1937, and again by 15. 8% in 1938 (M. 
219); by 1940 it would be safe to estimate the socialised addi- 
tion at not less than 35% of wages. 


4. BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 


Ir hardly needs to be said that before 1917 the Russian 
workers received in social services practically nothing—and 
in cash not much more. Looking back today at the wage- 
slavery from which they have emerged, they have little reason 
to sigh for the flesh-pots of Egypt. No proletariat had ever 
‘to struggle for better treatment against more continuous 
brutality. The maxim of the Tsars was the same as that 
given to Charles II of England by one of his bishops: ‘ If 
the people dare to murmur, then there is no remedy but the 
r-d and correction: they must be chastised out of their inso- 
lc.cve and lashed into obedience.” 


Industrialisation, though small in 1914 in relation to the 
. size and resources of the country, had developed quite rapidly, 
especially in certain years— 1878-80, 1887-98, 1910-14—with 
deep depressions between. The rapidity was chiefly due to 
a vast influx of foreign capital. seeking to exploit Russia’s 
untapped reserves and low-paid labour; and since Russia 
was having her industrial revolution so late, foreign example 
gave employers huge modern factories, and her workers radi- 
cal ideas: both of them things that had developed slowly in 
the West. By 1910 there were three million workers in hig- 
scale factories. (Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, 321. 


Tsarism, as has been said, made itself the policeman of 
capitalism, and spared neither whips nor bullets to safeguard 
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profits. A Factory Act of 1882 made some regulations for 
factory conditions, which remained more or less what they 
were in Russia’s first, serf-worked mills. The inspectors sent 
round were constantly thwarted by employers, particularly 
in Moscow, where things were even more backward than in 
Leningrad. ‘Their reports revealed that the hours some- 
times amounted to 18, and children of three were found 
working with their mothers; the system of fines was quite 
arbitrary and monstrously exorbitant...” (C.M.H., 320) 
The Factory Act of 1886 made some little effort to improve 
things, but also prohibited strikes, without which legislation 
was bound to remain ineffective. Miserable conditions in 
the countryside, and the breakdown of handicrafts by machine 
competition, ‘ released’ millions of hungry peasants for town 
labour, so that employers had no need to raise wages to 
attract workers. The Russian working class grew up a victim 
to ‘‘ exploitation of female and child labour: hours of enor- 
mous length: wages on a tropical scale in a rigorous climate: 
no guards on the machinery, and accidents common, with 
no compensation: heavy and capricious fines: an oppressive 
truck system: housing which was not housing at all, but 
meant, at best, a share in a common barrack, at worst, sleep 
beside the machines: all the familiar accompaniments of the 
worst wage-slavery...” (Sir John Maynard, “ Russia in 
Flux ”’, 53). Le 
None the less, various groups of socialists, at great per- 
sonal danger, were trying to organise the workers; in the 
nineties, Marxist ideas spread widely. The police tried to 
take the wind out of the agitators’ sails by setting up a species 
of trade unions themselves—of course, without letting the 
workers know who was running them;; first under the police- 
spy Zubatov, then under the priest-spy Gapon. It was under 
Gapon’s inspiration that the Petersburg workers in January 
1905 thronged to the Palace to present a petition to the Tsar. 
The crowds thus collected by the police were shot down by 
the troops: confusion and cross-purposes between Tsarist 
departments were far from rare. The massacre helped to 
provoke the revolution of 1905-06, during which two All- 
Russian Trade Union Conferences were held in. Moscow. 
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‘Trade unionism was practically wiped out by the savage 
repression that followed until 1909, with thousands of execu- 
tions and thirty thousand banishments in 1906 alone, and 
“‘numerous tales, not without foundation, of men buried 
alive by the soldiers or tortured in prison.”? (C. M. H , 363) 
From the franchise for election of the Duma, the new sham 
Parliament, ‘‘the factory workmen as a class were entirely 


left out.” (C. M.H., 356). 


Yet from 1910 to 1914 there was again a mounting wave 
of trade unionism and strikes. ‘‘This wave of organisation 
was met by the government and the employers with ruthless 
measures of repression. Spies and provocateurs unearthed 
the secret meeting places of the unions. Their members were 
discharged and blacklists were drawn up. Cossacks rode into 
picket-lines and demonstrations just as they had in 1905.” 
(K. 17) Such were the good old days, which the Soviet 


workers have no intention of allowing Fascism to bring back. 
5. HOUSING. 


*Housinec was one of the worst problems left by Tsarism 
to the Soviet Government. We may recall Tolstoy’s terrible 
description of Moscow housing in ‘‘ What Then Must We 
Do?” The Soviets claim to have constructed in their first 
‘twenty years646 million square feet of housing ye (O. 38), 
or 40% of all the town-housing’ in the U.S.S (P. 46) 
Building has been done by special co-operatives, os factories, 
by trade unions, and by municipalities, as well as by the 
central and provincial governments. Where the architects 
have had a free hand to lay out a new town, or thoroughly 
remodel an old one, as they began doing ona grand scale 
for Moscow in 1936 (M. 188-90), their work has been marked 
by extreme originality and modernism. The new blocks of 
workers’ flats are often admirable (E. 107), though the earlier 
building work suffered, as Molotov declared in 1936, from 
the low skill of the labourers. (C. 117; E. 350) As regards 
cost, the Russians were well off. Rents paid by unskilled 
labourers in 1932 were estimated at 10 to 15 per cent of their 
wages; above the rationed minimum of floor space—six 
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square metres per head in Moscow—rent rose more sharply. 
(H. 100-1) Recently rents have been given as 4°3% of an 
average family budget (P. 46); if this means 4°3% of two 
incomes, it marks a reduction of about one third since 1932. 
Rent in England is rarely less than 20% of a worker’s income, 
and may go up to at least 35%. 


But since 1917 the total population, and even more 
rapidly the urban population, have risen by very many 
millions. The increase in Moscow and Leningrad between 
1926 and 1931 alone was 37°7% and 38°1%. (H. 78) With 
the new factories making heavy demands on building material 
and labour, it was in many areas impossible to keep pace 
with the growth of population. (L. 79) One of the most 
popular of the earlier Soviet plays was Kataev’s “‘ Squaring 
the Circle”, a comedy about two young married couples 
sharing the same room, Citrine, who paid special attention 
to this problem in his 1935 tour, found overcrowding general, 
and in some areas, such as Baku, slums surviving from pre- 
Revolutionary days. (E. 237, 263, 281-2) Trouble was most 
acute of all where:scores of thousands had to be collected in 
distant places to build new industrial centres out of nothing. 
Ordjonikidze, visiting Magnitogorsk as Commissar for Heavy 
Industry in 1933, was very unfavourably impressed* by its 
sanitation and housing. (C. 56). 


Hygienic habits were energetically inculcated, but could 
not be learned all at once by the masses of raw labour from 
the villages. The Second Plan aimed at 65 million square 
metres of new housing space, three times as much as had been 
constructed under the First Plan. (E. 144) Much has been 
done since. In 1938 Magnitogorsk was a fine city with elec- 
tricity, tramcars, buses, parks, and wide streets, spending out 
of the municipal budget alone 19,185,000 roubles on public 
health. (N. 109) And of course, the Russian worker and his 
family spend a great deal of their spare time in the club, 
theatre, park, or restaurant; they are not limited to their 
four narrow walls as they used to be, For less cooking has 
now to be done at home; production of canned foods has 
gone up immensely ; twenty million people in the U.S.S.R. 
now make. use of public feeding places. (O. 39) Still, it wi 
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no doubt take some time for the problem to be finally liqui- 
dated. It is not peculiar to Russia, except in the sense that 
there it is not private profit and private selfishness that stand 
in the way. In England, where four million houses were 
built in the twenty years after the Great War, there are still 
‘immense numbers of dwellings in existence which“ are 
admittedly unfit for human habitation.” (Cole, “ Plan for 
Democratic Britain”, 73) Yet England has had plenty of 
capital and skilled labour, a declining birthrate, and no vast 
programme of construction in other fields. 


6. WAGE-FIXING 


WE cannot delay any longer approaching the controver- 
sial question of wages. It is on this point that attacks have 
been most vigorous, and that objective study is most difficult. 
Soviet statistics have been denounced as bogus; they have 
been authoritatively defended as not more open to misinter- 
pretation than those of any other country. (G.651; I.30-35, 
‘“A Note on some Estimates of Mr. Colin Clark”) However, 
special problems do arise with regard to an economic system 
so different from all others. We should not content ourselves 
with. mere assertions of a rising standard of life, like some 
foreign enthusiasts—who don’t believe in spoiling their ship 
for a ha’porth of tar, but rather multiply Soviet wages as 
Falstaff did his men in buckram. The matter comes down 
to this; nominal wages—payments in roubles—have risen 
rapidly. But the purchasing power of the rouble has changed 
very greatly. What, then, has been the course of real wages ? 
And though we may say with much truth that in the U.S.S.R. 
in the period of construction wage-levels are not so all- 
important as elsewhere, foreign economists have the right to 
insist on regarding the Soviet wor ker, like any other worker, 
as primarily a wage-earner. 


Soviet wages are for the most part based on the piece- 
rate system. This was not, as Trotsky contends (A.82), a 
tyrannical speeding-up invention of the Stakhanovist period, 
for it was accepted by the trade unions as a means of raising 
output before the First Plan started. (G.169) Abroad, it often 
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means that the harder you work, the less you get in propor- 
tion to your effort, because the rates are reduced as the out- 
put rises. In Russia the norm fixed for each category has, no 
doubt, risen gradually, but that is understandable since the: 
worker often began with a complete ignorance of machines, 
and has constantly been given better machines. It would be 
very strange if the normal standard expected of him had not 
risen. But above the norm he can make whatever further 
self-improvement he likes; when he thinks he is fit to be 
placed in the next higher category, he says so, and is givena 
trial: if he ‘makes the grade’ he is at once promoted. The 
trade union takes part in his test, and he can appeal to its 
higher organs if dissatisfied. (E. 329; G. 704) What a man 
actually receives for his piece-work may be well above the 
standard amount he is classed as earning. (E. 2%4) The 
system is complicated, and there has been a call for a bigger 
number of expert wage-fixers to operate it. (G. 708) The 
object is to ensure that, until universal plenty has be€n 
achieved, every man is given just what he is worth to society. 


As an illustration of this, the Government in 1933 raised 
wages in the Far Eastern Province, to attract settlers there, 
because it was desirable to have that region well populated, 
and its industries well staffed, as a safeguard against Japa- 
nese aggression. (G. 715) For general purposes, there wege 
17 wage-categories before the First Plan, and the usual ex- 
tremes stood in the ratio of 1:8. (K. 85-6) At present, the 
extremes may be roughly 130:3000 (roubles per month): 
1:23. This difference is insignificant compared with those 
prevailing in other countries. It would be an understatement 
to say that in the British Empire we would find incomes in 
the ratio of 1 to 100,000. Moreover, in the U.S.S.R. all 
must work, and all have a equal opportunity. There is ‘‘no 
sign of the emergence of any idle class of vocationless rich.” 
(G. 1210) At this time of day it should be unnecessary to 
repeat that Marxism never contemplated equal wages all 
round except as the result of a long period of high technical 
development. (Rajbans Krishan, “In Defence of Marxist 
Russia’, 54-60) As civilisation is now, it would be ridicu- 
lous to pay every beginner the same as a worker of twenty 
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years’ standing, past the age of light-hearted ‘roughing it’, 
with a family on his hands, and, normally, turning out a 
much bigger volume of effective work. 


7. WAGES UNDER THE FIRST PLAN 


In 1912 the average industrial wage was 252 roubles a 
year. (J.162) As the rouble had declined steadily, and was 
then worth in exchange scarcely 2/6d., the worker was gett- 
ing about 13 shillings a week. In the Great War, inflation 
went so far that in 1921 the gold rouble was worth 11,300 
paper roubles. In the first years, of War Communism, the 
Soviets raised wages, and distributed necessities at fixed 
prices; grain was requisitioned, or bought with money that 
soon became worthless, from the kulaks, who were eager to 
profiteer. (J.119) Then the rouble was stabilised at a new 
level, and wages began a gradual climb. Real wages probably 
crossed the 1913 line about 1925, for in 1927 they were 
thought to be about 12% above it, not counting social ser- 
vices. -(K. 92)’In food, perhaps, the 1913 level was not 
reached till 1927. (I. 11). 


Hubbard gives a table of average wages from 1924 to 
1936 which can be reduced to roubles per month as follows. 
(D. 269) A figure for 1937 and for 1938 can be added. (D. 
282 ; N. 83). . 

"1924-5 1926-7 1928 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
374 52 584 78 94 119 1304 155 189 231 250 287 


This corresponds fairly, well with figures obtainable from 
other sources, ¢. g.—average for unskilled labour in 1932, 100 
(H. 90) ; for all labour in 1933, 125 (C. 38) and 128 (O. 39) 
and 126 (N. 82) ; for 1935, 192 (A. 121); for one factory in 
1935, 190 (E. 39): for 1938, 287 (O. 39). Another set of 
figures rises from 100 in 1925 to 200 in 1937 (B. 167), but 
this seems very much too high for the earlier years. 


In 1928 the first Five Year Plan opened. Its basis was 
the investment of the nation’s energy in constructing factories, 
which meant that supply of consumers’ goods could not rise 
quickly. 25% of the national income—an astonishing pro- 
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portion—was to go into capital investment, three quarters 
into heavy industry. (I. 16) In the absence of capital from 
outside, ‘‘industrialisation is possible only at. the cost of 
present abstinence. This is most of all the case where the 
country has a large population existing at a low standard of 
life; for in such cases the resources needed for capital 
development can ill be spared from current consumption.” 
(G. D. H. Cole, ‘* Practical Economics ’”’, 55) Moreover, the 
world slump, breaking out after the Plan had been drawn up, 
forced Russia to scll more or here grain, timber, etc., in 
order to pay for indispensible imports, and imports of raw 
materials for consumption, e.g. wool, had to be cut down. 
(I. 17) Rationing had to be adopted for basic necessaries of 
food and clothing. The town worker got his goods mainly 
from a co-operative attached to his factory and open only to 
workers in that factory. Some of these goods were on the 
rationed list, some were not; others could be bought in 
stores open to the public. A manual worker’s ration was 
bigger than that of, say, an engineer, wha therefore. had to 
buy more of his food otherwise. In the ration, bread and 
cereals played a bigger part than in previous consumption, 
while destruction of livestock during the collectivisation of 
the farms reduced the supply of meat and dairy-products. 
(D. 277) The essential point is that prices for the various 
catagories of goods were widely different. Thus the rouble 
ceased to have a fixed valuc. Its value depended on how it 
was spent and by whom. Hence for the Government to 
publish a general cost of living index (which it has been 
criticised for not doing after 1930) was hardly possible. 


G.R. Mitchison estimated in 1932 that a rouble spent 
on rationed food was worth 2/- (shillings) ; on rationed clothes 
or non-rationed co-operative food, about 9d; on goods in the 
open shope, about 2}d. He thought that the lower-paid 
workers “could and would get along reasonable well with 
nothing but co-operative purchases.’* (H.93-4) Let us take the 
case of a man with the average wage of 1932, R. 119, and 
suppose that he spent 1/6 of it on rationed food, /13 on other 
co-operative goods, 1/3 in open shops, and 1/6 on out of 
pocket expences—for which, travel, postage, entertainment, 


ee 
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being cheap (H. 97), we can give the rouble a value of not 
less than 6d. Then his income in terms of English purchasing 
power would be 40/- shillings plus 31/ plus 84d puls 10/-; 
£4-8-4 a month, or22/- a week. To appreciate this result, we 
may refer to the Rowntree minimum standard for an English 
married worker with three children of 53/- per week ; and the 
fact that in England about 40% of urban workers (besides 
nearly all farm labourers) live below this standard. (M. Spring 
Rice, Working-Class Wives”, 190) Our Russian worker of 
1932, it would appear, was on all fours with the unfortunate 
40% of his British colleagues. But here-—and cotstantly—we 
must refer to enother fact of great importance. A Russian 
worker’s wife very customarily works in a factory herself, and 
her wages, for the same work, are the same as those of a man. 

A son or daughter growing up can also get work for the 
asking. “So we have two wages or more coming into most 
houses. ‘Mte average number of dependants per worker in 
Russia is estimated at 1. 7; which is much lower than in 
most other countries.” (E.336 ; H.92) Soviet writers them- 
selves emphasise that this must be borne in mind ‘to get a 
correct idea of the standard of living of the worker.” (N.88) 
So we have to consider a Russian family with two average 
incomesy making up 44/-’ per week. Add only 25% for the 
‘socialised wage’, and we have 55/- per week, which brings 
our family just over the Rowntree standard. 


Mitchison put the minimum wage in 1932 at R. 80. 
(H.90) Let us suppose that a man with this wage spent 1/4 
of it on rationed food (i.e. R.20, the same as in our first casc, 
4/8 on other closed-co-operative good, and 1/8 on out of 
pocket expenses. It would then be worth to him 40/- plus 
37/6d. plus 5/-; £4-2-6 a month, or 20/6d. a week. Doubl- 
ing and adding 25% as before, we reach 51:3d. a week, only 
slightly below the Rowntre standard. The two calculations 
indicate—though they may a little over-emphasise—how the 
rationing system tended to equalise wages. A manager draw- 
ing R. 800 would get for his R. 680 above the average, if he 
spent it all in open shops, only the equivalent of £7-1-0. His 
nominal wage would be 667% of the average ; nis real wage 
would be only 260% of it, 
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Another point, however, must be reckoned with. Con- 
sumers’ goods being scanty under the First Plan in proportion 
to the rapidly increasing urban population, there were often 
temporary and local shortages. There was a shortage of 
shops, and shopping involved very often the discomfort of 
standing in long queues, and sometimes getting nothing at 
the end of it. (CG. 279) Though there was never a grave 
shortage of basic necessities, it would often happen that a 
worker of average or more than average means might find it 
impossible to spend all his money. Prices could not rise in 
response to demand, because they were (except in the open 
peasant market) fixed by the State. The result was that un- 
less a man cared to spend all his surplus cash at theatres or 
bookshops, or on taking train rides, etc., he could do nothing 
with it except save it. There was therefore the less objection 
to his paying about three or four weeks’ income annually 
into tht State lottery loans, as he was strongly urged, though 
not compelled, to do. (B. 160; E. 41) These loans carried 
10% interest. and were reyayable at fixed dates (G. 1201); 
thus they were in no sense confiscations of the worker’s 
money. ‘They were of the same nature as the plan proposed 
in England after the beginning of this war as a remedy for 
inflation: that a workman should have a wage of, say, 50/-, 
but should be paid at once only, say, 40/- of it, and the rest 
at the end of the war when consumption goods are again in 
free circulation. As to other deductions, trade union contri- 
butions were being reduced from 2% to | % of income; 
income tax was nil for low incomes (for those below R. 140 
in 1935) but rose sharply:towards the top, further lessening 
the differentiation of real wages. (E. 41). 


8. WAGES AFTER THE FIRST PLAN 


With the second Five Year Plan (1933-37) there was 
more room fo? development of consumption goods; the 
number of shops multiplied; the whole system of distribu- 
tion improved. Between 1932 and 1935 various articles were 
withdrawn from the rationed list, and in 1936 rationing was 
abolished. From 1935 the co-operatives restricted their 
activities to the countryside ; the closed factory shops became 
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‘open.’ In short, the Government decided to sell all goods 
freely at prices the same to all comers—except that prices still 
varied somewhat as between province and_ province. 
Whereas hitherto no-one could rise much above the 
average, and no-one could be allowed to drop far below it, 
now there could be more appeal to the individual’s desire to 
better himself and his family—which is perfectly compatible 
with socialism. 


However, the hopes of a rising standard of living were 
not to be realised so soon as was expected. With a threa- 
tening international situation, defence needs put an un-. 
expectedly heavy strain on the Second Plan ; and the 
proportion of investment earmarked for capital goods indus- 
tries could only be reduced from 3/4 to2/3. (G. 655 3 1. 22-3) 
Output of textiles in 1937 was 28.9% above 1932, 184% 
aba@e 1913 5 89 billion cigarettes, to take another example, 
were produced, allowing nearly ten a day for one fifth of 
the population. (D. 281 ; P. 12) But in 1936 Soviet-built 
or reconstructed factories only accounted for 55.2% of con- 
sumer’s goods, as against 87.4% of producers’ goods. (P. 10) 
And critics are well within their rights in pointing out that 
the PlarfS passed through various hitches, maladjustments, 
and local failures. (C.42 ; D.49, 216, 345) 


It is, in fact, on the post-rationing wages that criticism 
has been focussed. Soviet statistics may show a heavy 
decline of prices from 1932 ; critics are not slow to point 
out that this applies to the former commercial or ‘open’ 
prices, not tg the much lower rationed prices. A worker 
who bought rationed goods in 1932 would have to spend 
more, not less, for the same goods in 1936. Wages had to be 
raised by 10% when bread-rationing was given up. Hubbard 
estimates that in 1928 a worker had to spend on his own 
necessities of food and clothing, 30% of his income ; and in 
1936, because of the rise of prices, 66%. (D.280 ; B.168) He 
calculates that food and clothing prices rose by 900% _be- 
tweeen 1926 and 1937 (D.270) ; while average wages, if we 
add 20% for socialised wage for the first date and 35%, for 
the second, only rose by 450%. Ifthis were correct, the 
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effect of the two Five Year Plans would have been to cut 
the worker’s real wages in half. 


The prices quoted, let us begin by noticing, are incom- 
plete and heterogeneous ; the figures for 1937 are hard to 
reconcile with some of Citrine’s for 1935 (E.293-4), lkewise 
compiled by the imperfect method of walking round shops 
and picking out a limited number of prices. Secondly, the 
argument over-reaches itself. If we suppose that prices in 
general in 1937 stood at 1000% of their 1926 level, and that 
the rouble was worth 3}d in 1937, then in 1926 it must have 
been worth ten times 33d, or 2/84d. The average wage 
in 1926 was R. 52 p.m., which would thus be worth 
£7-1-0, or 35/- a week. Double this for the two incomes 
per family, and you have 70/- a week, vastly more than 
the income of the average British working-class family. 
The only way of escaping this’ absurdity is to conclude 
that the rouble in 1937 had not sunk to anything like 1/10th 
of its former value. We cannot have it both ways. Either 
the Russians were cxtraordinarily rich in 1926, or they were 
not extraordinarily, poor in 1937. 


Citrine satisfied himself in 1935 that on the commercial: 
market the rouble in 1935 was worth not more than 3d, and 
this, allowing for some prict reductions, corresponds with 
Mitchison’s estimate of 24d for 1933. Other estimates are : 
for 1933, 34d (E.22) ; for 1935, 4.8d. (A. 71, 121) ; for 1936 
2.4d. (B. 146) ;for 1937, 9d. (C. 1186) Obviously they were 
all formed by looking: at particular classes of goods and com- 
paring these with world prices—which have, of course, no in- 
fluence on the Soviet market, as there is no unofficial import 
or excort. But they all agree in making the rouble worth a 
good deal less after rationing than before—though what it was 
‘worth’ before 1928 is also debateable. As to the ‘ Black 
Exchange’, or illicit purchase of foreign currency at rates 
enormously above its nominal value in roubles, its existence 
—which came to an end-after 1936—is explained by the 
Webbs. (G.1199) 


It is admitted that commercial prices have fallen with 
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some steadiness, though the total effect is not easy to esta- 
blish. According to Varga, food prices dropped by 56% 
between 1933 and 1936. (J.165) Let us then, ignoring the 
higher estimates of the rouble’s value, take it as worth 24d 
in 1932-3. 3d in 1934-5, 34d in 1936, 34d in 1937-8, 33d in 
1940. Let us also suppose that in 1935 a worker spent 1/3 of 
his money on rationed or closed co-operative goods costing 
half the commercial prices. Then the average wage of 1935, 
R. 190, would be worth 63/-; that of 1937, R. 250,73/-; that 
of 1940, R. 339, 106/-. I do pot think that figures more 
unfavourable than these could fairly be suggested. It is 
possible that the 1932 real wage has been estimated too 
ltberally at 88/-, as compared with the later years. Also, 
since there were more goods in the shops after 1932, there 
must have been less involuntary saving due to inability to 
find goods to buy. However, discounting these factors, we 
appear to have found a temporary decline in average real 
wages in the post-rationing period. At the low point of 1935, 
the budget of an average family, allowing two incomes and 
30%, for socialised wage, would be about £2 a week—some- 
thing like that of an average English working-class family on 
a one-wage basis and without addition for social services. 


Several reliable opinions support our conclusion. Dobb 
thinks it ‘almost certain” that ‘‘the consumption per head 
was reduced in the early years of the thirties compared with 
what it had been in 1928”. (118) Kuczinski’s opinion is : 
“From 1932 to 1933 conditions in some respects probably 
deteriorated, while the following improvement from 1933 to 
1934 lifted the food standard probably not very much above 
that prevailing in 1932. Since 1934, however, progress has 
been very rapid indeed.” (L.72) Colin Clark puts food 
consumption in 1934 back at the 1928 level, and takes other 
cqnsumption goods and services as having expanded by 45% ; 
between 1934 and 1937 urban food consumption, excluding 
bread, rose by 20%. (1.26) Evidence of the improvement 
can be found in the statement that “in the period 1935-37 
the consumption of black (rye) bread considerably declined, 
whereas the consumption of white (wheat) bread increased 


24 times”. (N. 87) 
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9. FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS ON WAGES 


The main factor delaying the rise of average wages must 
be sought in the changes taking place within the Soviet 
population. The number of workers and employees rose 
from 10.9 million in 1927 to 22 million in 1932, 25.4 in 1937, 
and 30.4 in 1940. (K.30 ; E.295 ; M.172; O.i) The city 
being accustomed to a higher standard of living than the 
countryside, especially in non-food articles, this means that in 
‘the ten years from 1927 the number of those claiming the 

city-dweller’s share of consumers’ goods rose by 133%. At 
“same time the peasants, now being collectivised and brought 
to think for the first time of books, boots, cycles, gramopho- 
nes, etc., were also claiming a greater share than they had 
done before. While rationing was at its strictest, the workers 
were supplied with bread partly got by requisitioning from 
‘the kulaks ; when these disappeared and the peasants were 
‘socialised, they gained more freedom to sell their surplus as 
they chose and strengthen their own standard of living. In 
other words, the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ was relax- 
ing, and the levelling-up of town and countryside meant in 
some ways a temporary sacrifice by the former. In short, 
therefore, it is not hard to believe that the output of con- 
sumers’ goods did increase very considerably ; but also that 
the available share per head for those desiring them could 
not increase, or might even fall. 


So far we have discussed averages. But the expanding 
number of industrial workers suggests another point, which 
so far as I know has not been brought into the discussion on 
either side. When we talk of the British or German working 
class since 1918, we are talking, for practical purposes, of a 
definite and unchanging body of families. A few drift in, a 
few drift out, but in terms of millions, there is no alteration. 
The rise or fall of average wages gives us then a distinct 
picture of a family, over twenty years, growing richer or 
poorer. But in the U.S.S. R. the composition of the 
working-class has radically changed. A worker of today may 
have entered the factory before 1914, or in 1926, or at any 
other date. The average income we have been tracing does 
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not chart for us the prosperity of the average individual who 
was in the factory at the beginning. For it is natural to 
suppose that, with ordinary capability and energy, the man 
who was at his machine before 1928 will by now have risen 
into the higher-paid ranks ; while the lower-paid posts have 
been filled by continual fresh drafts from the countryside— 
mainly, in theearlier years, very poor farmers or landless 
Jabourers or their sons, or, in case, people accustomed to a 
lower standard of living then the townman’s. With regard 
to a rustic wKo joined the factory in 1933, it is irrelevant to 
say that his income in 1937 was worse, or not better, then it 
would have been had he been a worker in 1928. The point 
is that his inccme as a worker in 1937 was better than it was 
as a peasant in 1932 or 1928. 


Let us then try to construct the career of one of the 
‘original’ proletarians, though, no doubt, we can only do so 
roughly. Suppose him to have started work in the early 
*twenties, as an unskilled labourer drawing perhaps R.28. By 
1928, when the First Plan is opening, we can allow him the 
average wage of that year—R.58}. on 1932, in competition 
with ten million raw beginners, we must count him a skilled 
worker, drawing the minimum skilled pay of R.200. (H. 91) 
How will he spend this ? Calculating as before for 1932, we 
Inay suppose him to spend the same R.20 on rationed goods, 
-20°%, on non-rationed co-operative goods, 50% in the open 
shaps, and 20% on general expences. His income in English 
moncy will be £5-11-0 p.m., or 27/9d per week. 


Where will he have got to in 1935? He may, for example, 
be in the Kaganovitch Ball-bearing Factory at Moscow. 
Average unskilled wages here are now R.182, so presumably 
skilled work begins about no.4—R.221—of the 8 categories for 
‘piece-work with technically fixed norms.’ (E.93) Our man 
has been a skilled worker for at least three years, and indus- 
try is expanding rapidly; so we may place him in the 7th 
category and give him R.371. This means a rise of 86% in 
his nominal wage since 1932 ; but average wages have risen 
by 59%, and the higher rates have been rising more quickly. 
(D.287) What are his R.371 worth ? If, as before for 1935, 
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we count a rouble as equal to 3d, but one third of a man’s 
roubles as worth twice as much, then his income is £6-4-0 
p-m., or 31/- per week. 


By the end of 1937, average wages have risen by a further 
32% ; if our friend’s income has risen by 35%, we now find 
him with R.501—certainly no unusual figure by this time for 
a workman of his experience. At 34d for the rouble, this 
means £7-4-(, or 36/- a week. In 1940 the total number of 
workers and employees is 30.4 million, and the total wage- 
bill is 123, 700 milion roubles. (N.12) This gives an average 
wage of R.339 p.m., an increase since 1937 of 36% ; and 
allowing the same ratio between the average increase and 
that of our friend’s income as from 1935 to 1937, we must 
credit him in 1940 with R.701. Taking the rouble at 3$d. he 
is drawing £10-19-0 p.m., or nearly 55/- a week. 


The same conjectural history can be checked in a slight- 
ly different way. Hubbard calculates that the typical food 
consumption of a workman in 1928 would cost R.124 in that 
year, R. 50 in 1933, R.98 in 1936 (D.276-80) ; and we can 
add for 1940, allowing a little for recent price reductions, 
R.90. Now the workman whose fortunes we have traced can 
be imagined in 1933 im category no.5 of the Kaganovitch 
Factory, drawing R.257. In 1936 we can put him at R.420, 
and the rouble at 34d. Subtracting from his income in each 
year the assumed cost of his food, we leave him in 1928 with 
R.46 ; in 1933 with R.207, worth 69/- (calculating the rouble 
as in 1935) ; in 1936 with R. 322, worth 83/-; in [940 with 
R.611, worth 191/-. On this basis also, our friend has seen 
a steady rise in his real wages. 


His real wages have almost doubled since 1932. For 
his family, we can fairly double his income ; even if his wife’s 
earnings have not quite kept pace with his, his eldest son or 
daughter may be on the payroll now; and by adding 35% 
for socialised wage we bring the family’s real income up to 
nearly £7-8-0 a week, or £384 a year. It is not rolling in 
wealth, but it enjoys more than a modest comfort. There is 
certainly no other country where an average worker, in 
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(wenty years’ employment, can be expected to have doubled 
his real wages. Many, in the Soviet Union, have done far 
more than this. ‘“ The vast majority of the directors of 
Soviet industry were once rank and file workers. ‘They secured 
promotion owing to their abilities and the initiative they dis- 
played in production.”’ (N. 92) 


What of the people below? As already remarked, it 
would be misleading to represent them as a hopelessly sub- 
merged exploited mass. In any particular year, those at the 
bottom of the scale have been the million and more of new 
recruits, who have just entered the factories. Within a year 
or two they will have moved up, and others will have taken 
their place. The minimum wage was fixed in 1937 at R. 110 
(D. 255), which means, at 33d to the rouble, less than 9/- a 
week. But this was for, if not apprentices, at any rate for 
youngsters, still living with their parents, or in some Cases 
perhaps young bachelors living together in barracks. They 
had it in their power rapidly to increase their earnings, and 
the entire wage and factory system was designed to encour- 
age them to do so. From then until the war, rising wages ‘and 
falling prices constituted a sort of ‘ pincer movement’ against 
poverty. ‘ Material conditions continue to improve ”’, wrote 
a “Times” correspondant in 1937. (J. 263) Consumption 
good industries raised their output by 33% in the first three 
‘years of the ‘Third Plan. The increase would have been 
greater had not Defence now demanded one third of the total 
budget resources. (I. 27, 29; N. 10) 


Summing up, we can say that nominal wages rose rapidly, 
not because of reckless inflation (A. 72), but in a way corres- 
ponding with the workers’ increased output and the nation’s 
increased wealth. Prices rose also; not because there was 
more currency. or because currency was circulating more 
rapidly (DD. 285) ; for they were fixed by the State and did 
not respond to traditional economic factors (G. 1195); but 
because the nation’s new wealth was largely non-consumable 
under the First Plan, and consumption goods had to be 
spread among more people under the Second Plan. In other 
words, the high prices were due to a high turnover-tax- 
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highest on goods bought by the better-off (D. 214; I. 83)—; 
the same thing as indirect, taxation elsewhere. In this way 
the people of the U.S.S.R. paid, within ten years, for a 
gigantic industrial, cultural and military equipment. 


Russians might argue with some logic that they ought 
te be compared not with this country or that, but with the 
rest of the world as a whole, since it is all run on basically the 
same social-economic system, and a slump or a corner on 
Wall Street may affect a peasant as much as rain or blight in 
Shantung. Alternatively, we should compare the Soviet 
Union with countries that in 1914 were on roughly the same 
level, such as Rumania or Poland. Nazi Germany, on the 
other hand, began with a vastly higher technique and equip- 
ment. Nominal wages there, from 100 in 1932, were stabi- 
lised at 97 until 1938; real wages officially rose by 5%, 
which should probably be corrected to 2%, and even this 
was due to higher earnings in the arms-factories: in the rest, 
the standard remained below that of the crisis year of 1932 ; 
hours of work lengthened ; the number of accidents doubled. 
(L. 15,21,23,37) As to food, Cole wrote in 1937: ‘‘ The 
German nation is being asked to live almost wholly on calo- 
rific foods, with only the scantiest provision either for body- 
building or for protection against disease. Jt is being urged, 
as a measure of national preparation for war... to place it- 
self at a standard of nutrition which would put it definitely 
on.a level with the most impoverished section of the British 
people, according to Sir John Orr’s classification of it into 
nutritional groups.” (“ Practical Economics ’”’, 113). 


If we look instead at England or America, we shall of 
course find (before the war) many workers whose real wages 
are well above the Soviet average. Yet in England “it is 
common knowledge that at least a third of the whole popu- 
lation and at least half the children do not get the food 
which is requisite for healthy living.” (Cole, ‘‘ Plan for 
Democratic Britain”’, 19) And in the United States, statis- 
tics of the Brookings Institute show that in 1929 the 36,000 
families at the top together received as much money as the 
12,000,000 families at the bottom, representing nearly half 
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al the nation ; that of the latter, each received less than 1500 
dollars a year, and half of them less than 1000 dollars; and 
that a family income of 2000 dollars was ‘ sufficient to supply 
only basic necessities.”” (L. Hubermann, ‘‘ We, the People ”’, 
275-6). 

y 10. LABOUR EFFICIENCY 


It is easy to see why a great deal of the Russian worker’s 
attention has been fixed on increasing his output. He has 
no struggle with Capital over the sharing of surplus value ; 
his struggle is to create surplus value for the nation, in which 
he will automatically have his share. 


The object has not been achieved by means of a long 
working day. Seven hours is the normal day—the shortest 
in the world. It is six and a half for some types of work that 
put a strain on health; only six in the mines. In 1913, the 
average working day was 9°9 hours. (J. 163) Every sixth 
day is‘now a holiday. Every worker is entitled to at least 
two weeks’ leave in the year on full pay. Efficiency is sought 
from an individual and collective sense of responsibility. 
Trade union leaders condemn any failure to observe the 
terms of collective bargains, over production ds well as over 
payment. The wall newspaper equally comes down on any 
slackness or bungling. Diagrams posted in each department 
of a factary show which sections of the work are up to sche- 
dule and which are not. This has sometimes been criticised 
as putting unfair pressure on the individual, but the pre- 
vailing spirit of rough comradeship secures it the general 
approval; as one visitor noted, ‘ ‘ speeding up’ is a quite 
@ erent matter in a socialist factory.” (H. 84) To be pulled 
up improves the backward worker’s personal earnings as well 
as the efliciency of his team. Similarly, Citrine regarded the 
idea of ‘comradely courts’—elected panels of workers to 
whom are referred minor midemeanours, rowdyism, absen- 
tecism, tardiness—as savouring of coercion (E. 331); the 
Webbs, citing instances of how these ‘courts’ work, came to 
a quite different conclusion. (G. 765-8) Such weaknesses have 
to be dealt with somehow : why not by the offender’s feliow- 
workmen ? 
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These methods of stimulating zeal have been in use 
throughou}. ‘lhree more particular systems have been in 
turn predominant, though they have not excluded one an- 
other. First, beginning in 1924, we find the so-called ‘ Pro- 
ductive Conferences.’ ‘These were workers’ meetings at which 
they discussed problems of output, and chose ‘ production 
committees’ joined in.by the manager and technicians. They 
encouraged the workers to think in detail about what they 
were doing and what they needed to learn, and to make 
suggestions about organisation, prevention of waste, etc. In 
the Leningrad district, 10,000 suggestions were made in the 
first fifteen months, and 6000 of them were accepted. Pro- 
posals had to be recorded, and those rejected by the manage- 
ment could be forwarded to a higher authority. (K. 138-4() 


A new vigour was given to the movement when ‘ socialist 
competition’ was inaugurated with the First Plan. There 
was now a sporting element in the pursuit of increased out- 
put. We have numerous descriptions of how men and women 
formed themselves into Shock Brigades and challenged one 
another to lay so many tons of cement, or turn out so much 
cloth, in less time than it had ever taken before in Russia; 
or to reduce breakages and stoppages, and so on. From the 
Dnieper Dam to the convict-dug White Sea Canal, a fever of . 
emulation swept the country. Soviet literature of the period 
is full of it. At the end of Pogodin’s play “Tempo”, an 
eagerly-expected lamp is lit on a tower, and the workers 
know that they have fulfilled thnir pledge to exceed the rate 
of work laid down by the American engineer in charge. A 
film of the same time, ‘“‘ The Job”’, shows us a young brigade- 
leader similarly hurling himself into the task of going one 
better than the American engineer, whose ideas of speed at 
first staggered all concerned; finally we see him and his 
victorious comrades coming up at a meeting to receive their 
prizes. Rewards might even take the form of long sea-voyages 
(G. 749), and extra work brought extra pay, but undoubtedly 
the furious energy of the Udarniki—shock-brigaders—came 
from the ideal that had seized their imagination of creating 
a superb Soctalist country ; with the same energy they have 
since defended it. By the beginning of 1932, 65% of all 
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wofkers were enrolled in socialist competition. Early in 1933 
there was an “‘ Udarnik Day’ at Moscow, when 80,000 en- 
thusiasts from all over the Union were assembled. (G. 208) 


The leaders, as one might anticipate, detected some 
brigades that confined their exertions to a parade of pledges 
and hand-shakings. (G. 736, 752) Human material varies in 
Russia as elsewhere. However, the superior rate of work 
spread over Labour in general, and was maintained. Winners 
in a competition feel it their duty to help the losers to catch 
up; when one factory challenges and beats another, it will 
send a party to it explain its methods to the workers there. 
(G. 740) One special form of the movement that attained 
great importance was the ‘ cost-accounting brigade ’—a group 
of workers going into every kopek of factory expenses to see 
how they could be reduced. Shvernik, the Chairman, com- 
mented on this-at the Trade Union Conference of 1933 as 
‘‘ testimony to the fact the working class is creating new and 
higher forms of labour organisations, which make it possible 
to enlist ever Jarger numbers of the working masses in the 
direct control of production.” (G. 750) 


Then, when with the Second and Third Plans the sense of 
national crisis lessened somewhat and the worker could think 
more of bettering himself, we have the growth of the Stak- 
hanov Movement. The change of spirit is only partial. The 
Soviet’ State was never meant to be based on permanent 
privation and self-sacrifice of the workers : it wanted a founda- 
tion of individual prosperity. Socialism implies a blending 
of private and public ambition. The motive of contributing 
to the national growth and safety is still strong, and Stak- 
h®novites receive a great deal of social recognition, titles (the 
Order of Lenin, the Red Star, the Red Banner), and prizes. 
More important is that, as Stalin pointed out in 1935, the 
former competitions had been mainly demonstrations of 
physical energy, while Stakhanovism is based on improve- 
ment of technique and of division of labour among members 
of a team. It aims at, and has sometimes achieved, a higher 
grasp of technique by the individual workman than any 
known in the West. In this way it is the opposite of American. 
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speed-up systems, which depend on turning the worker so 
fiir as possible into a machine with no need for any initiative. 

(G. 1168) For instance, we learn of a man named Zamkov 
who was using a German bending machine, and altered it 
in such a way that he could decisively outstrip the German 
standard output. To do this ‘‘ Zamkov had to make construc- 
tive improvements which are usually regarded as coming 
within the field of the designing engineer.” (N. 84-5) Hence 
Stalin has seen in the movement a stride towards “ the elimi- 
nation of the distinction between mental labour and manual 
labour.”’ (J. 69) Since the Stakhanovites are so from being 
merely men of muscle, there is nothing incongruous in the 
fact that thousands of them have been appointed to direc- 
torial posts, while many have been elected to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. One Stakhanovite has given us the 
story of how he rose from mill-boy at the age of 12, soon 
after the Revolution, to Assistant People’s Commissar of 
Light Industry in 1939, (N. 96-8). 


In the ordinary country, a workcr who invented a new 
type of machine or method of using one would not be voted 
into Parliament by his fellows, because the only result would 
be an increase of unemployment. Unemployment and over- 
production being in the U.S.S.R. merely humorous. con- 
cepts. a new invention there can only do good to all. It may 
gradually result in piece-rate norms being scaled up, but: 
there is no reason why the mass of workers should fear this 
natural. process, or resent Stakhanovism, as has been occa- 
sionally alleged abroad. (A. 124) The movement has been 
essentially non-official, the result of initiative from below: 
Meanwhile production conferences continue, and at these the 
proposals for the next section of the current Plan are tho- 
roughly analysed and often emended. (N. 32). 


Average productivity per worker is stated to have risen 
from 100 in 1913 to 340 in 1937, (P. 22), in spite of the fact. 
that millions of raw recruits had to be trained. The rise has 
been greater in industries where most of the machines are 
new and up to date than in older industries like textiles. 
(J-67) On account of the influx of peasants, however, it is 
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possible that in a particular year such as 1931 the average 
productivity declined. (A.41) As each new factory came into 
existence, there was a period of some months when its work- 
crs were groping and fumbling. (H.70) Early on, too many 
workers were addicted to wandering from factory to factory 
in search of novelty, until they came to be known as ‘avia- 
tors’. Foreign visitors usually considered the technical level 
low, and products lacking in finish, though not necessarily in 
utility. (H. 69) Molotov confessed in 1936: ‘‘ Our average 
level of productivity of labour is still considerably below that 
of Amercia and Europe.” (A. 80) Later Soviet statements 
are far more. self-confident (N.82), and Soviet success in 
mechanised warfare seems to indicate that technical skill has 
improved. 


11. THE SPIRIT OF THE WORKING CLASS 


Every additional effort made on the industrial front be- 
fore the war has meant for the U.S.S.R. a saving of life on 
the battle-front since 1941. The Soviet workman has had 
every personal as well as patriotic motive to go on equipping 
himself for better and better work. To learn to read and 
‘write was the first task ; the trade unions were active in this 
field, and illiteracy among town workers was almost wiped 
out by 1924, (K. 187) This paved the way for adult techni- 
Cal instruction. Every industry organises classes where work- 
ers can train themselves in their spare time, and qualify for 
higher wage categories. Millions of them attend these classes, 
and there is no bar to their becoming engineers or technicians 
if they have the will and talent. A Moscow factory in 1932 
with 6000 hands had one trade-school for 500 skilled workers, 
on@for 200 technicians, and one for 50 specialists and engine- 
ers. (H.82) ‘By the end of 1936 two thirds of all the workers 
engaged in large-scale industry had already been through or 
were taking courses in technical trainng. ‘“‘(N.94) No one is 
allowed to do full-time work under the age of 18; boys and 
girls over 14 can join factories as apprentices, receiving tech- 
nichal training for 4, later 6 hours a day ; 4 hours at first, and 
then 2, they must spend in the factory school. Meanwhile 
they receive pay on a rising scale. (K. 146 ; M. 174) There 
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were 350,000 young people in factory apprenticeship school 
in 1936. (N. 94) 


All education in the U.S.S.R. can be had free—“‘from 
elementary school to university.”” (N. 89) Anxiety to learn is 
one of the main keynotes of Soviet society ; not merely be- 
cause knowledge is a novelty to the Russian masses, but be- 
cause it is always fascinating in a society that allows the ful- 
lest utilisation of it. Sterile knowledge, as we have seen in too 
many countries lately, is not at all fascinating, but arouses 
against itself a barbarous hatred—fascism. ‘‘Never have I met 
such an intense desire for education and training as is to be 
found particularly amongst the younger generation of the 
U.S.S.R. If this spirit is to be maintained, it can only be a 
question of time .. before the present difficulties are overcome.’ 
(H.74) Even Trotsky, in exile, recognised this: ‘In the 
Soviet Union there are (1936) seven million workers under 
twenty-three...In the new giant factories about half the work- 
ers are young...The new generation is putting out shock- 
brigades, champion workers, Stakhanovitites, foreman, under- 
administrators. The youth are studying, and a considerable 
part of them are studying assiduously.” He also. More dis- 
criminating than some of his followers, remarked: ‘ How 
stupid is the theory of unchang'ng r racial types in the light of 
the events of our epoch. ‘The Soviet Union is an immense 
melting-pot in which the characters cf dozens of nationalities 
are being mixed. ‘The mysticism of the Slavic soul is coming 
off like scum.” (A.153) 


This is indeed significant. The mixture of maudlin idea- 
lism and drunken brutality familiar to us from the old Russian 
novels has disappeared. Chamberlin wrote in 1934: ‘One 
never hears among the Soviet youth tie fatalistic, self-depre- 
catory statement which was so familiar during the first years 
of my stay in Russia: ‘We are a dark people.’” (C. 141) 
Never before. probably, has such a mood of self-confidence 
been kept free from chauvinism. Their international ideology 
saves the Soviet workers. Refugees from the Australian fighting 
of 1934 found a place in the Kharkov electrical plant’ (E. 169 
Chamberlin, who remarks that 42 nationalities were concern- 
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ed the building of Magnitogorsk (C. 50), tells a story that 
when some hundreds of Americans were brought to Stalingrad 
to help in construction, one of them was tried by a court of 
workers for starting a brawl against a negro. After speeches 
in ten languages, the brawler was made to sign an apology. 
(C. 363. He tells the story as if to ridicule the Russians, but 
the impression it makes is just the reverse.) 


The frame of mind of the Soviet working-class has cer- 
tainly not been one of easy complacence. ‘‘ Whole books 
have been compiled by enemies of Soviet Russia who simply 
quoted from the mass of self-critical material appearing regu- 
larly in their speeches and printed reports.” (K. 171) But 
on the whole the workers have felt that they were on the 
right road and getting further along it every year. What 
they have had has been, until lately, scanty; but they 
have seen it increase, and have had a rational belief that it 
would increase illimitably; and it has not been in hourly 
danger of being taken from them by Stock Exchange manoe- 
uvres or fluctuations of employment. ‘* This provision of 
economic security has been... an important factor in mak- 
ing each workman conscious, not only of his soviet citizen- 
ship, but also of his joint ownership with his fellows of the 
whole of the means of production.” (G. 863) Hence the 
keenness of civic spirit. In the Moscow municipal election 
of 1932, “ more than one hundred thousand criticisms of the 
municipal adminisuration were handed in.” (G. 746) 


‘ven poverty must be more hearable for people who do 
not have to read in their newspaper about what a million- 
aire is doing with his—or their—money. A visitor describes 
the @orkers as “on the whole happy and contented, and in 
some instances individual shops had the appearance of a 
large family party.” (H. 67) Another found them (in 1932) 
more than contented, but rather less than prosperous. I do 
not believe that the general impression of enthusiasm for the 
Plan and of determination to overcome its difficulties is one 
which can be produced merely by a Government, however 
efficient. Still less do I think that such an impression could 
be conveyed to visitors in the countty if no such feelings in fact 
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existed.”” (H. 102) Except in wartime, other countries can 
hardly ever call up enthusiasm for the daily task; there is 
always the numbing sense that the profits will be going into 
private pockets, and that therefore the man who does any 
more work than he need isa ‘sucker.’ But in Moscow,in 
1933 more than 200,000 citizens, voluntarily and unpaid, 
gave up part of their free time to work with pick and shovel 
at the building of the new underground railway. The rail- 
way would belong to their city, to them, not to a set of 
Directors and Stockholders. Here we have something that 
makes work no longer a necessary evil. ‘It brings back into 
labour the song that the coming of industrialism drove away.” 


(Ward—G. 747) 


Russia in 1940 was not yet a land flowing with milk and 
honey. Nor was it, as in 1913, a land flowing with blood and 
vodka. It was the only country in the world which had so 
mobilised its national intelligence and energy, so called upon 
the help of science, and taken in hand such measures, that 
within ten more years of steady work it could look forward 
confidently to the complete and final abolition of poverty. 
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